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his revelation and the particular process by which it takes 
effect upon men ; nevertheless, a common religion. We 
have common interests ; we are one great solidarity. 
America cannot suffer and England not suffer ; it cannot 
prosper and England not prosper. 

These two nations, more than a hundred years ago, 
agreed upon a treaty of peace which was to be perma- 
nent. It has never been broken except in one instance, 
for a brief and slight war. Now the simple question is, 
"Shall these two peoples be ever more in peril of being 
swept hastily and by jingoism into war?" After twenty 
arbitrations, more or less successful and impressive, is it 
not possible to have the friendship of the two nations 
given such a definite form, that we may be always sure 
of arbitration and may never be at the mercy of dema- 
gogues and jingoes? Are we to be in peril, from year to 
year, of the loss of values immeasurable in our commercial 
transactions and of greater moral losses, through the in- 
competency or unwisdom of some secretary of foreign 
affairs or of some king or president ? This problem two 
such nations as these ought to solve at once and to solve 
it effectively. 

I am glad to recognize the conditions and the forces 
that serve toward this end. Some of them are very im- 
pressive. Both of these countries are under a system of 
jurisprudence that could be very easily adapted to the 
work we are proposing. Both have a habit of subordi- 
nation to law and to judicial decisions. It runs in our 
English blood to respect the decisions of a duly constitu- 
ted tribunal. Other forces also are working toward a 
permanent tribunal of arbitration. Our intercommuni- 
cation is being vastly increased, we know one another 
better, we recognize the similarity of our institutions, 
our habits of thought, our aims. Why then should we 
be in antagonism because a narrow ribbon of water in- 
tervenes between America and England. 

We are coming to a time when the rights and interests 
of the great masses of toilers are to rule the governments 
of this world. These two governments, more than others, 
are now determined by the interests of the workman and 
his family. It is not always to be the case that kings or 
chiefs of the state are to determine questions of wa°and 
of peace. It is these vast masses of men, upon whom 
the burden of war must fall, who must be consulted and 
who will be consulted ; and that fact also tends towards 
this conclusion that we hope for. 

And, above all, I take joy in recognizing that we are 
coming to an interpretation of Christianity as a practical 
rule of life, such as I think our fathers did not have. 
The wisdom of the fathers was very great ; instances of 
the finest Christian culture, in the discernment of ethical 
laws and its embodiment in Christian life, are to be found 
in the history of all the centuries past. I suppose, how- 
ever, that by degrees, but surely, we are coming to 
apprehend pure religion and undefined before God and the 
Father as combining with personal purity a broad con- 
secration to the welfare of the communitv and to the up- 
building of humanity, and that we give" an emphasis to 
this second head which was unknown to the fathers. We 
are not turning away from doctrines or organizations • I 
speak lightly of neither. I believe in dogma ; I do not 
know how we are to get a strong religious character with- 
out strong religious convictions. I believe in organiza- 
tion ; but beyond all questions of doctrine and organiza- 
tion is this question of the life of Christ in the souls of 



men, the great all-dominating, ever effective charity 
which consecrates life and its resources to the service of 
society. That interpretation of religion, spreading more 
and more in both these lands, will in the end lead to the 
result for which we look to-night. And when that result 
shall come, between these great nations, it will be the 
harbinger of peace far and wide. 

It is said there are one hundred and ten millions of 
English-speaking people on the globe. It would be a 
great thing to relieve those millions from all apprehension 
of war as between themselves. But these people are re- 
lated to two or three times as many, as holding them 
under their domination. Whoever thinks of India, with 
its two-hundred and seventy-five million people under 
English sway, and of the islands of the sea, and of the 
great portions of the Dark Continent, which owe alle- 
giance, in one form or another to the same great power, 
cannot fail to see that to remove one-fourth of the whole 
human family from the category of danger, and to give 
them the peace of God, will be an immeasurable blessing 
to the whole world. 

If we can have one-fourth of the world's population 
settling their internal difficulties in an international tri- 
bunal, what will the effect be upon other nations? It is 
inevitable that they will shortly adopt, either among 
themselves or with us, the same method of dealing with 
international difficulties. And some day, it may be far 
off, like that 

"Far-off, divine event 
To which the whole creation moves." 
it will come to pass that this world will be at rest. 

Some interpret the love of God as assuring the ulti- 
mate welfare of every human being, irrespective of pres- 
ent character. We who do not assent to so broad an 
inference, do, nevertheless, feel that somehow, in this 
world's great movement toward love and unity, there will 
be a vindication of God's infinite love and of His infinite 
wisdom in the human creation and in the government of 
the race ; and that the outcome of national as well as in- 
dividual life will justify the sentiment of Browning's oft- 
quoted words: 

" God's in his heaven! 
All's right with the world." 



A Plea for a Broader Policy. 

BY PROFESSOR JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ, OF VASSAR 
COLLEGE. 

The movement for international arbitration seems to 
me to meet, in general, a reception which is most cordial. 
I have never found, either in France or in this country, a 
man who denied the desirability of international arbitra- 
tion ; the only objection I have heard is that it is im- 
practicable. Some have said that it is Utopian; to 
which my answer is that all those great principles and 
ideas which have become the patrimony of civilized peo- 
ple have been considered Utopian at the outset. Christi- 
anity itself is the wildest Utopia which has ever been 
presented to men ; and yet to-day we see it in the life of 
humanity, swaying men, leading them, controlling them, 
directing and shaping their lives. 

But we are discussing especially this evening the ques- 
tion of arbitration with England. To me, this is simply 
the application to one nation of this great general princi- 
ple. I have no objection to an arbitration treaty with 
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Great Britain ; I pray that it may be accomplished ; but 
I am just as anxious that such a treaty should be made 
with every great civilized nation of the world. This 
principle is not for one class or one clan or one nation, 
but for the whole world. I believe in the grandeur, the 
majesty of the English race ; but the rest of the world 
also has done and is doing its great historic work. 

There are some principles of expediency, it is true, 
which point to the wisdom of an initial treaty with Great 
Britain ; but much has been said of them, and you will 
not expect me to dwell upon them. What I believe is 
that international arbitration is to meet with general 
acceptance, not only from Anglo-Saxons, but from other 
people. Events on the continent of Europe are also 
paving the way for the same great blessing. The toiling 
masses, the Socialists of France, and those of Germany 
and Belgium as well, are looking in that direction. But 
I believe in the triumph of international arbitration espe- 
cially because it is a great movement of civilization, 
because it is in accord with the great forces of civilization 
in their onward march. It has come to us with the 
triumph of philosophic, scientific, artistic, economic, 
religious ideas. They are an intrinsic part of civiliza- 
tion ; and arbitration will come in proportion as these 
great forces move on. 

During the last two months, I have been struck, as 
never before, by one thing. In the case of the old wars 
related by Herodotus, or those found in the Bible, or 
those found in mediaeval literature, you see that then 
war had a universal sweep until it was met by brutal 
force ; everything was destroyed, nothing was sacred for 
it. But ever since that time we have seen the sphere of 
war narrowed more and more. During the last few 
months especially we have realized that the facts and 
forces which formerly came within the sweep of war have 
been lessened, and that it is more difficult than ever 
before to wage war to-day without coming into conflict 
with some of the most vital, economic and moral interests 
of the world at large. As the world moves on, war 
must decrease, and universal arbitration must prevail. 
Bellum delendum est. This does not mean, however, 
that there is not work for an organization like this. The 
triumph for which we are working and praying will come ; 
but there are some things that come naturally which the 
application of human intelligence hastens. Therefore, it 
is our duty to forward the cause of arbitration in every 
possible way in every part of the world. 

One of the first things that all of us must do is to 
cultivate feelings of respect for the different nations that 
we wish to bring together in this great movement. 
When you speak of the nations of Europe under the simile 
of " dogs struggling for a bone," do not then go to them 
and ask them to join the good company of Anglo-Saxons ! 
All the great nations have been working together for the 
advance of what we call human civilization. The Jews, 
the Greeks, the Romans, and every great power of 
modern times, all have contributed elements to the well- 
being of humanity, the loss of which would have been a 
loss for every one. I am not accustomed to overpraise 
the German ; but I recognize what the German nation 
has done for the world, 1 recognize their great men whose 
intellectual and moral life has been the enrichment of 
humanity. I join with Victor Hugo, who said, " All 
nations are great, regardless of their antagonisms." 
Erckmann one day spoke to Goethe of a great discussion 



which was going on in Germany, as to which was 
greater, Schiller or himself. Goethe, like the great 
man and magnificent spirit that he was, said, " It is true ; 
the Germans have been discussing this for the last twenty 
years ; I think they ought to be thankful that they have 
had two such good fellows." So I think of all the na- 
tions of the world ; we ought to be thankful that we have 
had these great powers, all of which have done and are 
doing their great historic work. The weakening or the 
disappearance of one of them would be a lo3s of the 
greatest magnitude. We would deplore, I think, any 
references to different nations such as could hurt their 
feelings. I confess that, if I were an Englishman, I 
would feel as much humiliated by the Jamieson trial of 
last year in London, as I do at the Zola trial. The Zola 
trial, referred to by a previous speaker, is not a good 
index of the course of justice in France. The French 
bench and bar contain some of the grandest men, not 
only of France but of the world. They are the cream of 
France ; I am a farmer in the summer, and I know that 
sometimes sweet cream sours a little. But it is certain 
that within the last twenty-five years life and property 
have been as secure in France as in any country of the 
world ; and we have had no lynching. 

Another important thing for us to do is to admit the 
equality of rights of nations. What is right for one na- 
tion is right for another. We must not think that one 
great power, even though it is great and mighty, has 
privileges that another has not. I was travelling with a 
distinguished British philosopher not long ago, and as he 
read his newspaper, he found, in an article on the ap- 
proaching division of China, an account of the Celestial 
aspirations of the French, who wish to have a part of 
China also. This gentleman turned to me and said, " I 
am afraid that the French are going to give us some 
trouble in China." One would have thought that his 
country had a mortgage upon China, and that nobody but 
the Russians and the Germans and the English could 
have a morsel of that doomed empire ! This feeling 
most disappear ; we must recognize that the rights of 
Americans, of Englishmen, of Frenchmen, are all alike. 

Lastly, I want to make another suggestion. In speak- 
ing of different nations, we must try to state our estimate 
of them as scientifically, as objectively, as is possible. 
If there is a fact which inspires me with optimism it is 
the growth of the scientific spirit among historians in this 
country and in England, and their willingness to interpret 
the facts of a nation's life regardless of their feelings in 
the matter. The same thing is true in France. Monsieur 
Lavisse began to write his glorious history at the time 
when the anti-German feeling was the intensest, but he 
wrote it in such a manner as to lead the French to a 
more reasonable interpretation of Germany, and it has 
done more to bring the French nation to a just view of 
the German nation than any agency known to me. In 
studying the Prussian monarchy he makes a statement 
which I am glad to repeat in this assembly. He says, 
" Peace is the normal state of humanity." After having 
studied the mechanism of the Prussian monarchy he has 
seen that that state is artificial, and that peace is the 
ultimate condition of reasonable beings. I may speak in 
a similar way of Monsieur Sorel, who writes history with 
the accuracy and independence of judgment of a Darwin. 
I should say the same thing of Monsieur Rambaud, who 
has gone to Russia and has studied her history and 
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condition and set them before us, not as a Frenchman, 
not as having interest in Russia, but objectively. And 
there is a distinguished Roman Catholic historian and 
political economist, Monsieur Anatole Leroy Beaulieu, 
known to some of you. During the Anti-Semitic move- 
ment in France, M. Leroy Beaulieu spoke out, everybody 
knew his convictions, but with this scientific spirit he 
said to the Anti-Semitics. " You are wrong. The Jews 
are what they are because you have made them so ; you 
must not reproach them with defects for which you are 
yourself responsible." And his influence in France has 
been very great. This scientific historical spirit has 
brought Frenchmen to a fairer interpretation of other 
nations and has thereby paved the way for arbitration. 

The practice of these suggestions, of greater forbear- 
ance, greater respect for other nations, greater independ- 
ence of judgment, and justice, will do more than any- 
thing else to hasten the time when we shall have 
arbitration, not only with England, but with the whole 
of Europe. 

Address of the Society of Friends of 
Great Britain. 

While the recent war was in progress the Society of 
Friends of Great Britain issued the following admirable 
address to all lovers of peace in the United States. 
Through the agency of the American Peace Society the 
address was sent to all the leading religious and secular 
papers in the country : 

"More than two centuries ago William Penn, who was so 
manifestly used in uniting your country and ours by links 
more lasting than any forged in the furnace of war, wrote 
from this land to his fellow-colonists in Pennsylvania as 
follows : 

' Friends, — The eyes of many are upon you, the peo- 
ple of many nations of Europe look on (your) country 
as a land of ease and quiet, and wish to themselves in 
vain the same blessings which they conceive you enjoy.' 

These words still apply in large measure, but over the 
clear sky of your civil life has arisen the dark cloud of 
the war with Spain. 

We desire at this season of stress and strain to asso- 
ciate ourselves in close sympathy and fraternal greeting 
with all who take their stand under the banner of the 
Prince of Peace, and who endeavor according to their 
ability to save your great nation from the demoralizing 
influence of the war spirit. 

You love your country ; your constitution recognizes 
the equal rights of humanity ; you, with us, acknowledge 
the supremacy of the King of Kings, and desire to see 
the kingdom of Christ established in the earth. In our 
own land we have known full well the trials and the 
difficulties which arise when the claims of conscience 
and the claims of country appear at some testing season 
to clash. At the time the pain and perplexity may be 
great ; in the end they must disappear before those who 
are intent upon seeking the truth with their faces to the 
light. 

We desire that you, as individuals, may be strength- 
ened with the might which comes from above, and the 
wisdom which is first pure then peaceable, in your efforts 
to spread the glad tidings of peace on earth and good- 
will to men. The prophet, in looking forward to the 



coming of the Messiah, heralded a time when ' a man 
should be as a hiding-place from the wind, a covert from 
the tempest.' May it be your privilege to stand firm 
against the storms of passion too often loosed by war ; to 
arrest the drift of opinion around you whenever it may 
set in unworthy directions, or towards unworthy pur- 
poses ; and to nurture into stronger growth the desire to 
establish amity amongst all peoples. 

We thankfully recognize the efforts you have made for 
the preservation of peace, and for the redress of wrongs 
by other means than those of war. We note also, that 
in her quarrel with Spain, your country has been moved 
by the claims of the suffering Cubans rather than by any 
greed of conquest. But it has ever been, and it remains 
true to-day, that appeal to the sword is the abandonment 
of reason, and that under its sway the innocent suffer far 
more than the guilty. 

As citizens of Great Britain we indeed are in no posi- 
tion to address your nation on the evils of war. We 
acknowledge with humiliation that this nation has sinned 
over and over again in relying upon might rather than 
right for the accomplishment of its purposes, but as we 
have urged upon our Government that there are better 
ways of settling disputes than the barbarous methods of 
trial by battle, so with confidence we desire your encour- 
agement in the appeals which you also may make. 

Mad rivalry over armaments in Europe is impoverish- 
ing and embittering the peoples, and spreading jealousy 
and mistrust between nations. Under it the moral forces 
which can alone bring health and strength to communi- 
ties are arrested, and seem to be endangered. Our late 
revered fellow-member, John Bright, once pointed out, 
as in striking contrast to the oppression engendered by 
the armaments of the Old World ' the grand experiment' 
presented by the United States of America, where he 
beheld many millions of men ' happy and prosperous 
without great armies and great navies, without great debt 
and without great taxes.' We long, not only for your 
sakes, but for the sake of our common humanity, that 
such a grand experiment may not be abandoned ; but that, 
on the contrary, it may be carried forward with ever-in- 
creasing courage and faith. 

We earnestly desire that the ties of kinship and mutual 
goodwill between your people and ours may grow and 
strengthen : that the two nations may mutually agree to 
refer any disputes arising hereafter between them to the 
decision of some carefully appointed judicial tribunal : 
and that by so doing they may together lead the way for 
the permanent establishment of a system providing for 
appeals to justice in the place of appeals to force amongst 
the nations of the earth. 

It is our earnest prayer that by the generous restraint 
of conscious strength there may be in your great country 
a readiness to end the present conflict, thus evincing to 
the world the forbearance of your nation, and the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of your continued desires for the pro- 
motion of peace. 

May you ever derive strength and encouragement from 
the thought that those who stand for righteousness are on 
the side of God, and He cannot fail." 

The Interparliamentary Peace Conference which was 
to have been held at Lisbon just preceding the Peace 
Congress has been given up for this year. The Peace 
Congress opens on the third of October. 



